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Pell's  Ethiopian  Serenaders.  ca.  1848 


Juba  jump  and  Juba  sing 
Juba  cut  dat  pigeon’s  wing 
Juba  kick  off  Juba’s  shoe 
Juba  dance  dat  Jubal  Jew 


Juba  whirl  dat  foot  about 
Juba  blow  dat  candle  out 
Juba  circle,  raise  de  latch 
Juba  do  dat  Long  Dog  Scratch 


(Juba-song  in  William  Handy’s  Blues) 
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The  first  entirely  American  theatrical  element 
to  exert  an  influence  on  stage  performances  and 
dancing  style  was  the  irresistibly  appealing  combi- 
nation of  music,  dancing  and  banter  achieved  by 
the  Negro  Minstrel.  Singing  as  naturally  as  he 
breathed,  loose-limbed  and  effortless  in  movement 
prompted  by  his  faultless  sense  of  rhythm,  and 
equipped  with  the  most  ordinary  paraphernalia, 
this  new  stage  type  tapped,  shuffled,  twanged, 
strummed  and  sang  his  happy-go-lucky  way  into 
the  favor  of  audiences  all  over  the  world. 

Appearing  first  in  alleys,  dance-halls  and  saloons, 
the  Negro  entertainer  did  not  attain  widespread 
popularity  or  professional  status  until  many  of  his 
imitators — white  men  in  blackface — had  already 
successfully  exploited  his  “act.”  By  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century  the  Minstrel  Show,  di- 
rect ancestor  of  vaudeville  and  the  American 
Music  Hall,  had  become  an  important  feature  in 
the  entertainment  industry,  and  was  developing 
characteristics  peculiar  to  itself.  Audiences  grown 
accustomed  to  elaborate,  even  pompous  stage  pro- 
ductions, found  a refreshing  contrast  in  these 
breezy  players — unselfconscious  enough  to  charm 
with  their  improvisations,  artists  enough  to  display 
their  homely  material  in  smart,  theatrical  disguise. 
On  March  12,  1847,  the  New  York  Tribune  stated: 
“CHRISTY’S  MINSTRELS  are  drawing  crowded 
houses  at  the  Society  Library.  (Now  on  East 
Seventy-ninth  Street,  at  that  time  the  Library  was 
at  Broadway  and  Leonard  Street,  in  a building 
containing  an  auditorium  which  was  used  for 
lectures  and  various  theatrical  events.)  Many  of 
the  most  fashionable  families  attend,  as  the  per- 


formances are  a pleasing  relief  to  the  high  toned 
excitement  of  the  Italian  Opera.  Negro  melodies 
are  the  very  democracy  of  music.” 

The  manner  of  dancing  introduced  by  Minstrels 
has  happily  survived  into  our  own  time,  so  that 
those  of  us  who  have  never  seen  a Minstrel  Show 
can  enjoy  its  echoes  in  the  exuberant  grace  and 
rhythm  of  Fred  Astaire’s  dancing,  and  the  wist- 
ful, now  sly  now  dead-pan  shuffle  and  patter  of 
the  perennially  vigorous  Bill  Robinson.  These  are 
but  two,  and  perhaps  the  most  obvious  of  the 
many  heirs  to  the  estate  of  the  great  Juba.  The 
Minstrel  tradition  spread  far  and  wide  over  the 
United  States  and  was  joyfully  welcomed  in  Eng- 
land and  France,  where  the  essential  “type”  in- 
sinuated itself  into  the  casts  of  native  pantomimes, 
circuses  and  like  extravaganzas. 

The  following  brief  history  by  Marian  Hannah 
Winter  (who  will  be  remembered  by  many  readers 
for  her  excellent  piece  on  Augusta  Maywood, 
Dance  Index,  Vol.  II,  No.  1,  2)  could  ea.sily 
expand  into  a much  larger  presentation  of  both 
text  and  pictures,  had  we  the  space.  As  it  is,  she 
gives  a faithful,  colorful  account  of  the  ri.se  and 
fortunes  of  Negro  and  Blackface  Minstrelsy,  and 
the  illustrations  selected  offer  fairly  comprehensive 
clues  to  the  taste  and  humor  of  the  period. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Harvard  Theatre  Col- 
lection and  the  Department  of  Theatre  Arts,  The 
Museum  of  Modern  Art,  for  many  of  the  pic- 
tures in  this  issue.  Miss  Winter  wishes  to  express 
her  personal  thanks  to  Dr.  Laurence  Redick  of  the 
New  York  Public  Library,  and  Mr.  Ford  Dabney, 
for  their  cooperation.  M.  E. 
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The  history  of  Negro  dance  and  its  music 
in  North  America  is  fundamentally  so  inte- 
grated with  our  entire  music  and  dance  his- 
tory that  it  may  seem  curious  here  to  isolate 
or  limit  its  boundless  divergences.  However, 
no  sequential  survey  has  been  made  in  any 
general  history  to  date,  and  episodic  treat- 
ments can  give  no  concept  of  the  Afro- 
American  contribution  in  continuity  or  im- 
portance. Hazards  are  always  involved  when 
social  and  economic  problems  inexorably 
impinge  on  any  phase  of  Negro  cultural  his- 
tory, and  objectivity  becomes  an  elusive 
lodestar. 

This  is  in  part  the  saga  of  William  Henry 
Lane,  known  as  Master  Juba.  This  most  in- 
fluential single  performer  of  nineteenth  cen- 
tury American  dance  was  a prodigy  of  our 
entire  theatre  history.  Almost  legendary 
among  his  contemporary  colleagues,  the  Juba 
epic  dwindled  into  oblivion.  Negro  historians, 
intent  on  apotheosizing  Ira  Aldridge,  the 
African  Roscius,  ignored  him.  Yet  this  is 
equivalent  to  writing  a twentieth  century 
theatrical  history  of  the  Negro  mentioning 
only  Paul  Robeson  and  omitting  Bill  Robin- 
son, the  great  Bojangles.  It  is  more  outra- 
geous in  that  Robinson  has  embellished  an 
already  established  form,  whereas  Juba  was 
actually  an  initiator  and  determinant  of  the 
form  itself.  The  repertoire  of  any  current 
tap-dancer  contains  elements  which  were 
established  theatrically  by  him.  Herein  is  the 
cornerstone  of  his  memorial. 

Negroes  were  first  brought  to  America  in 
the  .sixteenth  century.  They  came  principally 
from  the  Gold  Coast,  Ivory  Coast,  Congo, 
Angola,  Benin,  Gambia,  Senegal,  Nigeria, 
Dahomey  and  Togoland.  Conditioned  phy- 
siologically and  psychologically  to  elaborate, 
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legalistic  tribal  ritual  and  the  extrovert, 
centrifugal  community  ring-.shout,  then  to 
the  restricted  disorder  of  slave-ship  holds, 
plantation  huts,  and  enforced  dissolution  of 
their  cultural  traditions,  with  only  the  slight- 
est elements  of  Western  European  tradition 
to  draw  upon,  they  evolved  art  forms  which 
became  indigenous  manifestations  of  Amer- 
ican culture. 

That  Negro  music-making  survived  is 
miraculous  when  we  consider  the  Slave  Laws 
of  1740,  which  remained  among  the  basic 
regulatory  laws  for  Negroes  during  the  sub- 
sequent century  and  a quarter.  These  were 
promulgated  after  the  Stono  Insurrection  of 
1739,  in  South  Carolina*  A group  of  slaves 
attempted  an  escape  to  Florida,  got  hold  of 
some  rum  en  route,  stopped  to  celebrate 
with  a song  and  dance  bout,  and  were  cap- 
tured in  a bloody  charge.  They  had  marched 
“with  colors  flying  and  drums  beating.”  The 
laws  of  1740  stringently  prohibited  any 
Negro  from  “beating  drums,  blowing  horns 
or  the  like  which  might  on  occasion  be  used 
to  arouse  slaves  to  insurrectionary  activity.” 
Since  most  states  patterned  their  slave  laws 
after  those  of  South  Carolina  and  Virginia, 
the  effect  of  these  prohibitions  would  have 
discouraged  any  people  inherently  less  mu- 
sical. 

Substitutions  for  the  forbidden  drum  were 
accomplished  with  facility — bone  clappers  in 
the  manner  of  castanets,  jawbones,  scrap 
iron  such  as  blacksmiths’  rasps,  handclapping 
and  footbeats.  Virtuosity  of  foot-work,  with 
heel  beats  and  toe  beats,  became  a simu- 
lacrum of  the  drum.  In  modern  tap-dancing 
the  “conversation”  tapped  out  by  two  per- 
formers is  a survival  of  African  telegraphy 
by  drums.  Since  African  dance  had  already 
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developed  rhythms  stamped  or  beat  out  by 
dancers  as  counterpoint  to  antiphonal  musi- 
cal accompaniment,  and  solo  dances  set 
against  the  communal  ring-shout,  the  formal 
source  material  surmounted  any  restrictions. 
The  slave  created  the  bonja  too,  made  from 
a hollow  gourd  without  resonance  board, 
slack  strung,  which  developed  into  the  banjo 
of  minstrelsy  and  jazz. 


The  Juba  dance  (simjjlified  from  giouba) 
was  an  African  step-dance  which  somewhat 
resembled  a jig  with  elaborate  variations,  and 
occurs  wherever  the  Negro  settled,  wheth- 
er in  the  West  Indies  or  South  Carolina. 
One  variation — crossing  and  uncrossing  the 
hands  against  kneecaps  which  fanned  back 
and  forth — was  incorporated  in  the  Charles- 
ton of  the  nineteen-twenties.  Juba  and  Jube 
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American  lithograph,  ca.  1835 

are  recurrent  slave  names  with  particular 
association  to  dancers  and  musicians.  Juba 
also  occurs  as  the  name  of  a supernatural 
being  in  some  American  Negro  folk-lore, 
and  became  the  popular  name  for  an  expan- 
sive weed,  the  Juba’s  bush  or  Juba’s  brush. 

The  Negro  dancer  on  the  American  stage 
Vv'as  originally  an  exotic,  much  the  same  as 
blackamoors  in  a Rameau  ballet-opera. 
Blackface  “Negroes”  appeared  in  eighteenth 
century  Captain  Cook  pantomimes  and 
Sheridan’s  Robinson  Crusoe  (New  York, 
1785).  In  1791  a Negro  troupe  of  comedians 
and  entertainers,  under  the  direction  of  one 


Louis  Tabary,  gave  performances  in  New 
Orleans.  A typical  playbill  announcement 
offers  Paul  and  Virginia,  with  music  by  Maz- 
zinghi  and  Reeve,  and  accompaniments  by 
James  Hewitt,  featuring  a “Negro  Dance 
by  Monsieur  Labottiere  and  Mrs.  Darby” 
(New  York,  1805).  By  1810  the  singing  and 
dancing  “Negro  Boy”  was  established  with 
the  traditional  clown  as  a dance-hall  and 
circus  character.  These  blackface  impersona- 
tors simply  performed  jigs  and  clogs  of  Irish 
or  English  origin  to  popular  songs  with  topi- 
cal allu.sions  to  Negroes  in  the  lyrics. 

Blackface  minstrel  songs,  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  a genuine  Negro  instrument, 
the  banjo,  abetted  by  tambourine  and  bone 
clappers,  were  popular  by  1820,  but  genuine 
Negro  performers  continue  to  appear  only 
in  sporadic  interludes.  The  African  Com- 
pany gave  a New  York  version  of  the  Lon- 
don burletta  Tom  and  Jerry  in  1821,  but 
the  comic  dance  by  the  characters  African 
Sal  and  Dusty  Bob  had  long  been  performed 
in  blackface. 

“Daddy”  Rice,  the  famous,  original  “Jim 
Crow,”  was  a blackface  performer  who  first 
definitely  used  a Negro  work-song.  Picked 
up  from  a livery  stable  porter,  this  monoton- 
ously cheerful  refrain — “spin  about  and  turn 
about  and  jump  Jim  Crow” — with  accom- 
panying jig  and  shuffle,  focused  attention  on 
the  Negro  as  theatrical  source  material  in 
1829.  Traditional  Anglo-American  fiddle 
break-downs,  such  as  Turkey  in  the  Straw, 
and  popular  ballads  as  well,  were  absorbed 
into  the  minstrel  amalgam.  The  minstrel 
show,  as  a unit  of  songs,  dances  and  jokes, 
crystallized  in  the  eighteen-forties.  Although 
the  stock  “Negro”  was  already  formed,  there 
was  some  slight  effort  initially  to  approx- 
imate Negro  music. 

Composer-performer  Dan  Emmett,  for  ex- 
ample, made  a particular  effort  to  keep 
Negro  elements  in  his  work,  especially  in 
the  “walk-around”  finales  for  which  he  was 
noted.  These  were  usually  in  two  parts — the 
first  containing  melodies  embellished  with 
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rhythmic  phrases,  ejaculations  and  veroal 
interjections  (in  the  best  Negro  tradition), 
followed  by  a chorus  and  dance  based  on  an 
old-fashioned  fiddle  tune.  These  early  works 
are  in  distinctly  different  vein  from  Foster 
and  the  later  sentimental  ballad  repertoire. 
An  anonymous  scribe  for  the  New  York 
Herald,  writing  at  the  late  date  of  1895,  was 
exceptional  in  realizing  this  difference. 

“One  great  essential  to  the  proper  presentation 
of  Negro  character,  song-and-dance  agts  was  fit- 
ting music  of  a catchy,  swinging,  Ethiopian  na- 
ture. While  “Dan”  Emmett  never  figured  or  posed 
as  a dancer,  he  is  responsible  for  some  of  the  very 
best  “walk-arounds”  ever  written.  Most  of  these, 
if  not  all,  were  composed  for  Bryant’s  Minstrels 
in  the  year  1859.  Among  the  most  notable  and 
popular  ones  may  be  mentioned  “I  Ain’t  Got 
Time  to  Tarry,”  “Billy  Patterson,”  “High,  Low, 
Jack,”  “Chaw  Roast  Beef,”  “Turkey  in  de 
Straw,”  “Loozyanna  Low  Grounds,”  (not  low- 
lands, as  it  is  generally  sung),  “K.Y.  Ky.  or 
Whose  Eoot  Am  Dat  Aburnin’?”  which  was  pro- 
duced in  1860,  and  “High  Daddy”  in  1863.” 

Unquestionably  the  Negro  qualities  of  min- 
strel music  dwindled,  and  even  the  adapted 
Negro  techniques  of  performance  which  had 
been  taken  over,  grew  vague  and  sloppy, 
save  in  rare  instances.  Yet  because  of  the 
vast  influence  of  one  Negro  performer,  the 
minstrel  show  dance  retained  more  integrity 
as  a Negro  art  form  than  any  other  theatrical 
derivative  of  Negro  culture. 

Juba,  born  William  Henry  Lane,  circa 
1825  or  later,  seems  to  have  sprung  full- 
panoplied  from  the  brow  of  Terpsichore. 
Probably  a free-born  Negro,  and  from  the 
first  records  of  his  appearance  at  about  fif- 
teen, unencumbered  by  family,  he  was  gen- 
erally adopted  by  the  entire  fraternity  of 
white  minstrel  players,  who  unreservedly  rec- 
ognized his  genius.  He  had  supposedly 
learned  much  of  his  art  from  “Uncle”  Jim 
Lowe,  a Negro  jig  and  reel  dancer  of  excep- 
tional skill,  whose  performances  were  con- 
fined to  saloons,  dance  halls,  and  similar 
locales  outside  the  regular  theatres.  By  1845 
it  was  flatly  stated  by  members  of  the  pro- 
fession that  Juba  was  “beyond  question  the 
very  greatest  of  all  dancers.  He  was  possessed 


not  only  of  wonderful  and  unique  execution, 
but  also  of  unsurpassed  grace  and  endur- 
ance.” A New  York  Herald  feature-writer 
has  left  us  a description  of  his  early  extra- 
theatrical performances. 

“At  the  time  when  he  performed  at  Pete  Wil- 
liams’, in  Orange  Street,  New  York,  those  who 
passed  through  the  long  hallway  and  entered  the 
dance  hall,  after  paying  their  shilling  to  the  darky 
doorkeeper,  whose  ‘box-office’  was  a plain  soap 
box,  or  a wooden  one  of  that  description,  saw  this 
phenomenon,  ‘Juba,’  imitate  all  the  dancers  of 
the  day  and  their  special  steps.  Then  Bob  Elling- 
ham,  the  interlocutor  and  master  of  ceremonies, 
would  say,  ‘Now,  Master  Juba,  show  your  own 
jig.’  Whereupon  he  would  go  through  all  his  own 
steps  and  specialties,  with  never  a resemblance 
in  any  of  them  to  those  he  had  just  imitated. 


Juba  at  Vauxhall  Gardens,  ca.  1849 


American  colored  wood-engraving.  1860-1875 

“The  best  in  the  profession  danced  there,  as 
well  as  Juba.  A most  amusing  feature  of  the  en- 
tertainment was  the  comic  ‘walk-around,’  given 
in  true  darky  style,  with  the  lean,  the  fat,  the  tall, 
the  short,  the  hunchbacked  and  the  wooden- 
legged, all  mixed  in  and  hard  at  it.  It  was  from 
a one-legged  performer  there,  whose  second  leg 
was  a wooden  one,  that  Dave  Reed  learned  his 
celebrated  ‘stiff’  leg  steps.” 

(This  reminds  one  of  Peg-Leg  Bates, 
whose  handicap  turned  him  into  an  amaz- 
ing virtuoso  performer  among  our  current 
dancers.)  Negro  art  forms  always  reached 
the  public,  in  the  popular  dance  halls,  even 
when  the  legitimate  theatres  were  closed  to 
them. 

Juba’s  fame  was  already  so  legendary  that 
by  184.7  he  achieved  the  unprecedented  dis- 
tinction of  touring  with  four  white  minstrels 
and  received  top  hilling!  I am  quoting  their 


1845  handbill,  from  the  Harvard  Theatre 
Collection,  in  full,  since  it  gives  an  idea  of 
the  musical  mainstays.  Juba,  incidentally, 
was  a first-rate  singer  and  tambourine  vir- 
tuoso. 

“Great  Attraction!  Master  Juba!  The  Greatest 
Dancer  in  the  World!  and  the  Ethiopian  Minstrels! 
Respectfully  announce  to  the  Citizens  of  this  place 
that  they  will  have  the  pleasure  of  appearing  before 
them  During  the  Day  Under  a Pavilion.  The  Com- 
pany is  composed  of  Four  Skilful  Members,  and 
from  the  immense  success  which  has  attended  them 
wherever  they  have  appeared,  they  are  confident 
in  promising  their  auditors  the  most  irresistible, 
ludicrous,  as  well  as  scientific  Entertainment  that 
they  have  ever  listened  to. 

Master  Juba  Mr.  J.  T.  Brown 

The  Champion  Tamburineur 
Mr.  T.  Fluter  Mr.  A.  L.  Thayer 

The  Unrivalled  Banjo  Player 

Program — Part  I 

Song  Life  by  de  Galley  Fire  Brown  and  chorus 
” Town  of  Tuscalore  P’luter 

Who  dat  knocking  at  de  door 

Thayer 

Part  II 

Statue  Dance  by  Juba 

Part  III 

Song  I must  go  to  Richmond  Thayer  and  chorus 
Old  Gal  come  to  de  garden  gate 

Brown  and  chorus 

Juliana  Johnson  Juba  and  chorus 

” Forty  five  miles  4’hayer  and  chorus 

Part  IV 

Solo  on  the  Tambourine  by  J.  T.  Brown 

Who  will  go  through  his  imitative,  powers  on  the 
Tambourine,  particularly  where  the  locomotive 
runs  off  the  track  and  bursts  the  Boiler,  also 
the  rattling  of  Cannon  in  the  distance,  his  Re- 
veillie  beating  the  Troops  to  quarters,  his  imita- 
tions of  a celebrated  French  Drummer,  executing 
single  and  double  drags  in  perfect  time — his  Grist 
Mill  grindings  showing  the  power  of  steam,  (of 
course)  and  the  rattling  of  a Cotton  mill  and 
machinery.  Language  cannot  convey  any  idea  of 
his  brilliant  rapidity  of  execution  on  his  Tam- 
bourine. 

Part  V 

Song  Early  in  de  morning  Thayer 

” Farewell  Ladies  Juba 

” Lynchburg  Town  Brown 
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Solo  on  the  Banjo 


Part  VI 


by  T.  Fluter 

The  entertainment  to  conclude  with  the 
Imitation  Dance,  by  Mast.  Juba, 
in  which  he  will  give  correct  Imitation  Dances 
of  all  the  principal  Ethiopian  Dancers  in  the 
United  States.  After  which  he  will  give  an  imi- 
tation of  himself — and  then  you  will  see  the  vast 
difference  between  those  that  have  heretofore 
attempted  dancing  and  this  WONDERFUL 
YOUNG  MAN.  Names  of  the  Persons  Imitated: 
1.  Mr.  Richard  Pelham.  New  York.  2.  Mr.  Francis 
Brower.  New  York.  3 Mr.  John  Daniels.  Buffalo. 
4.  Mr.  John  Smith.  Albany.  5.  Mr.  James  Sanford. 
Philadelphia.  6.  Mr.  Frank  Diamond.  Troy.  7. 
Master  John  Diamond.  New  York. 

The  program  is  an  interesting  dictionary 
of  the  foremost  “Ethiopian”  dancers  at  that 
period.  Of  these,  Pelham,  Brower,  and  most 
particularly  Master  John  Diamond,  were 
most  important.  The  latter,  somewhat  Juba’s 
senior,  was  his  only  serious  rival,  and  con- 
sidered second  only  to  Juba. 

Master  Diamond  (1823-1857)  achieved 
prominence  about  1839.  He  was  billed  as  a 
performer  of  the  Negro  Camptown  Horn- 
pipe, Ole  Virginny  Breakdown,  Smoke  House 
Dance  and  Five  Mile  Out  of  Town  Dance, 
in  “all  of  which  he  will  come  those  Un- 
heard of.  Outlandish  and  Inimitable  Licks, 
what  is  Death  to  all  de  Long  Island  Darkies, 
and  which  secures  to  him  the  title  of  King 
of  Diamonds.”  (In  jazz  repertoire  today 
there  are  at  least  three  Smokehouse  variations 
and  the  Camptown  is  well  represented. 
Those  “Inimitable  Licks”  survived  as  the 
“hot  licks”  of  swing.  There  is  a definite  con- 
tinuity of  terminology.) 

Diamond’s  style  was  considered  a wonder. 
“Small  of  stature,  he  executed  in  an  ex- 
tremely neat  and  slow  fashion.”  An  incurable 
dipsomaniac,  his  dancing  was  held  to  be 
“considerably  better  than  his  temper  and 
disposition.”  Since  the  “Masters’  ” respective 
merits  were  continually  debated,  a series  of 
“Challenge  Dances”  was  initiated  to  award 
the  indisputable  palm.  They  danced  their 
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first  match  at  John  Tryon’s  Amphitheatre 
in  1844. 

These  challenge  matches  demanded  the 
same  attention  for  an  artistic  matter  that  our 
ancestors  lavished  on  their  sporting  events. 
There  were  at  least  three  judges,  for  time, 
style,  and  execution.  On  occasion  an  audi- 
ence had  the  decisive  voice  in  determining 
the  victor.  “The  time  judge  sat  on  the  stage 
in  the  first  right  entrance,  the  style  judge 
sat  in  or  near  the  orchestra  pit,  and  the 
judge  of  execution  sat  under  the  stage. 
There,  with  pad  and  pencil,  the  execution 
judge  checked  the  missing  taps,  defective 
rolls  and  heel  work,  the  lagging  in  the 
breaks.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  contest  the 
judges  compared  notes  and  awarded  the 
prize  on  points.”  (Douglas  Gilbert.  Lost 
Chords.  N.  Y.  1943.) 
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"The  Great  Can-Can  Dance."  Johnson  and  Powers,  San  Francisco  Minstrels.  1878 


When  Juba  next  toured  with  the  Georgia 
Champion  Minstrels  in  the  New  England 
states,  he  was  entitled  to  this  billing:  “The 
Wonder  of  the  World  Juba,  Acknowledged 
to  be  the  Greatest  Dancer  in  the  World. 
Having  danced  with  John  Diamond  at  the 
Chatham  Theatre  for  $500,  and  at  the 
Bowery  Theatre  for  the  same  amount,  and 
established  himself  as  the  King  of  All  Danc- 
ers. No  conception  can  be  formed  of  the 
variety  of  beautiful  and  intricate  steps  exhib- 
ited by  him  with  ease.  You  must  see  to 
believe.”  (The  word  “beautiful”  was  almost 
never  used  to  describe  minstrel  dancing.) 

In  the  summer  of  1848  Juba  arrived  in 
London,  to  augment  an  already  famous 
blackface  minstrel  troupe — Pell’s  Ethiopian 
Serenaders.  His  press  releases  had  the  spir- 
ited description  from  Charles  Dickens’ 
American  Notes  (1842),  which  purportedly 
represented  Juba.  For  lack  of  further  docu- 
mentation there  is  a slight  uncertainty  here, 
although  the  dancer  was  everywhere  billed 
as  “Boz’s  Juba,”  and  it  was  flatly  stated  by 
such  respectable  journals  as  The  London 


Illustrated  News  that  he  was  the  youth  Dick- 
ens had  celebrated.  Since  Boz  was  an  ex- 
tremely vocal  person  he  would  probably  have 
protested  any  infringement  on  or  misrepre- 
sentation of  his  work.  Thus  his  record  of  a 
Negro  dance-hall  in  New  York’s  Five  Points 
district  must  be  included  in  the  Juba  saga,  at 
least  in  part. 

“The  corpulent  black  fiddler,  and  his  friend 
who  plays  the  tambourine,  stamp  upon  the  board- 
ing of  the  small  raised  orchestra  in  which  they 
sit,  and  play  a lively  measure.  Five  or  six  couples 
come  upon  the  floor,  marshalled  by  a lively  young 
Negro,  who  is  the  wit  of  the  assembly,  and  the 
greatest  dancer  known.  He  never  leaves  off  mak- 
ing queer  faces,  and  is  the  delight  of  all  the  rest, 
who  grin  from  ear  to  ear  incessantly.  Among  the 
dancers  are  two  young  mulatto  girls,  with  large, 
black,  drooping  eyes,  and  headgear  after  the 
fashion  of  the  hostess,  who  are  as  shy,  or  feign  to 
be,  as  though  they  had  never  danced  before,  and 
so  look  down  before  the  visitors,  that  their  part- 
ners can  see  nothing  but  the  long  fringed  lashes. 

“But  the  dance  commences.  Every  gentleman 
sets  as  long  as  he  likes  to  the  opposite  lady,  and 
the  opposite  lady  to  his,  and  all  are  so  long  about 
it  that  the  sport  begins  to  languish,  when  sudden- 
ly the  lively  hero  dashes  in  to  the  rescue.  Instant- 
ly the  fiddler  grins,  and  goes  at  it  tooth  and  nail; 
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there  is  new  energy  in  the  tambourine ; new 
laughter  in  the  dancers;  new  smiles  in  the  land- 
lady; new  confidence  in  the  landlord;  new  bright- 
ness in  the  very  candles.  Single  shuffle,  double 
shuffle,  cut  and  cross-cut;  snapping  his  fingers, 
rolling  his  eyes,  turning  in  his  knees,  presenting  the 
backs  of  his  legs  in  front,  spinning  about  on  his 
toes  and  heels  like  nothing  but  the  man’s  fingers 
on  the  tambourine;  dancing  with  two  left  legs, 
two  right  legs,  two  wooden  legs,  two  wire  legs,  two 
spring  legs — all  sorts  of  legs  and  no  legs — what  is 
this  to  him?  And  in  what  walk  of  life,  or  dance 
of  life,  does  man  ever  get  such  stimulating  ap- 
plause as  thunders  about  him,  when,  having 
danced  his  partner  off  her  feet,  and  himself  too, 
he  finishes  by  leaping  gloriously  on  the  bar-coun- 
ter and  calling  for  something  to  drink,  with  the 
chuckle  of  a million  of  counterfeit  Jim  Crows, 
in  one  inimitable  sound!” 

The  British  were  completely  transported 
by  their  American  visitor,  and  wrote  of  him 
with  an  enthusiasm  and  affection  usually  re- 
served for  pantomime  clown  Grimaldi  and 
ballerina  Fanny  Elssler.  Among  the  effusions 
one  finds  an  occasional  astute  evaluation — 
an  unusual  occurrence  in  either  the  gushing 
or  pompous  “harkback”  schools  of  criticism 
then  prevalent  in  England  and  the  United 
States.  Regrettably  Juba  did  not  appear  in 
France,  for  Gautier  was  supremely  the  critic 
of  that  period  who  could  have  done  a mas- 
terly analysis  and  description  of  his  style. 

London  rank,  fashion,  and  people  all  fre- 
quented Vauxhall  Gardens  at  one  time  or 
another.  Instantly  Juba  appeared  there  the 
London  journals  rightly  predicted  that  he 
would  attract  many  thousands  to  the  gar- 
dens during  the  season.  An  anonymous  critic 
wrote : 

“There  never  was  such  a Juba  as  the  ebony- 
tinted  gentleman  who  is  now  drawing  all  the 
world  and  its  neighbours  to  Vauxhall;  there  never 
was  such  a laugh  as  the  laugh  of  Juba — there  is 
in  it  the  concentrated  laugh  of  fifty  comic  pan- 
tomimes; it  has  no  relation  to  the  chuckle,  and, 
least  of  all  to  the  famous  horse  laugh;  not  a bit 
of  it — it  is  a laugh  distinct,  a laugh  apart,  a 
laugh  by  itself — clear,  ringing,  echoing,  resonant, 
harmonious,  full  of  rejoicing  and  mighty  mirth, 
and  fervent  fun;  you  may  hear  it  like  the  contin- 
uous humming  sound  of  nature,  permeating  every- 
where; it  enters  your  heart  and  you  laugh  sym- 


pathetically— it  creeps  into  your  ear,  and  clings 
to  it,  and  all  the  subsequent  sounds  seemed  to  be 
endued  with  the  cachinatory  quality.  . . . ‘Well, 
though  the  laugh  of  Juba  be  wondrous,  what  may 
be  said  of  Juba’s  dancing?’  ” 

The  critic  answers  himself  by  saying  that 
there  was  never  such  a combintaion  of  “mo- 
bility of  muscles,  such  flexibility  of  joints, 
such  boundings,  such  slidings,  such  gyrations, 
such  toes  and  heelings,  such  backwardings 
and  forwardings,  such  posturings,  such  firm- 
ness of  foot,  such  elasticity  of  tendon,  such 
mutation  of  movement,  such  vigor,  such 
variety,  such  natural  grace,  such  powers  of 
endurance,  such  potency  of  pastern.” 

A sardonic  sidelight,  in  relation  to  the  later 
intensive  propaganda  to  prove  that  planta- 
tion slavery  was  the  beneficent  patron  of 
Negro  genius,  is  this  critic’s  recollection  of 
dancing  at  “Major  Bosh  Sanderson’s,  who 
owned  two  thousand  niggers  at  the  junction 
of  the  Wabash  and  Congaree  rivers,  in  South 
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Trick  Clog  Dance,  ca.  1860-1875 

Car’lina,”  whose  “choreographic  manifesta- 
tions were  but  poor  shufflings  compared  to 
the  pedal  inspirations  of  Juba”;  our  good 
observer  seems  to  have  been  surprised.  Then 
there  is  the  concluding  accolade — “We  hear 
that  Juba  has  been  commanded  to  Bucking- 
ham Palace.” 

The  Illustrated  London  News  (May  8, 
1848)  which  offered  a wood-cut  of  Juba, 
noted  in  the  text  that 

“.  . . the  Nigger  Dance  is  a reality.  The  “Vir- 
ginny  Breakdown,”  or  the  “Alabama  Kick-up,” 
the  “Tennessee  Double-shrrffle,”  or  the  “Louisiana 
Toe-and-Heel,”  we  know  to  exist.  If  they  did  not, 
how  could  Juba  enter  into  their  wonderful  com- 
plications so  naturally?  How  could  he  tie  his  legs 
into  such  knots,  and  fling  them  about  so  reckless- 


ly, or  make  his  feet  twinkle  until  you  lose  sight 
of  them  altogether  in  his  energy.  The  great  Boz 
immortalized  him;  and  he  deserved  the  glory  thus 
conferred.  If  our  readers  doubt  this,  let  them  go 
the  very  next  Monday  or  other  evening  that  ar- 
rives, and  see  him  at  Vauxhall  Gardens.” 

Another  anonymous  clipping  of  that  same 
season  is  prophetically  headed  Juba  The 
American  Dancer. 

“Last  night  a select  party  was  invited  to  Vaux- 
hall Gardens  to  witness  a private  exhibition  of 
the  dancing  capabilities  of  Juba,  the  celebrated 
American  dancer.  He  is  one  of  a party  of  six 
Americans,  whom  Mr.  Wardell,  the  spirited  pro- 
prietor of  the  gardens,  has  brought  to  this  coun- 
try. I’heir  performances,  vocal  and  instrumental, 
were  last  night  of  a character  which  cannot  fail 
to  prove  a great  attraction,  but  the  dancing  of 
Juba  exceeded  anything  ever  witnessed  in  Europe, 
d'he  style  as  well  as  the  execution  is  unlike  any- 
thing ever  seen  in  this  country.  The  manner  in 
which  he  beats  time  with  his  feet,  and  the  extra- 
ordinary command  he  possesses  over  them,  can 
only  be  believed  by  those  who  have  been  present 
at  his  exhibition.  Scarcely  less  singular  is  the 
rapidity  with  which  he  sings  one  of  his  favorite 
songs.  The  American  Juba  has  for  some  years 
drawn  immense  audiences  whenever  he  has  ap- 
peared. He  is  quite  young,  being  only  in  his  seven- 
teenth year.  Mr.  Dickens,  in  his  “American  Notes,” 
gives  a graphic  description  of  this  extraordinary 
youth,  who,  we  doubt  not,  before  many  weeks  have 
elapsed,  will  have  the  honor  of  displayin.g  his 
dancing  attainments  in  Buckingham  Palace.” 

The  Theatrical  Times  critic  in  August, 
1848,  gave  one  supremely  important  reason 
for  Juba’s  greatness.  “The  performances  of 
this  young  man  are  far  above  the  common 
performances  of  the  mountebanks  who  give 
imitations  of  American  and  Negro  character; 
there  is  an  ideality  in  what  he  does  that 
makes  his  efforts  at  once  grotesque  and  po- 
etical, without  losing  sight  of  the  reality  of 
representation.”  (Italics  mine.) 

In  Liverpool  Pell’s  Serenaders  continued 
their  triumphal  progress,  with  Juba  perform- 
ing tirelessly.  Again,  one  of  the  critics  notes 
in  passing  one  of  the  great  characteristics 
of  American  tap-dancing,  even  today, 
that  the  dancer  is  equivalent  to  a musical 
instrument.  Ho  compares  Juba’s  steps  to 
Pell  on  the  bones  and  Briggs  on  the  banjo; 
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“ . . . this  youth  is  the  delight  and  astonish- 
ment of  all  who  witness  his  extraordinary 
dancing;  to  our  mind  he  dances  demisemi, 
semi,  and  quavers,  as  well  as  the  slower 
steps.” 

Working  an  almost  superhuman  schedule, 
thoroughly  enjoying  his  work,  and  reacting 
normally  to  the  excitement  of  his  triumphs, 
Juba  burned  up  his  energies  and  health.  In 
America  a pious  commentator  and  theatre 
historian,  Allston  Brown,  smugly  noted  that 


“Success  proved  too  much  for  him.  He  mar- 
ried too  late  (and  a white  woman  besides) 
and  died  early  and  miserably.”  Rice  is  con- 
siderably more  restrained,  noting  only  that 
he  was  considered  the  greatest  dancer  in  his 
line  and  that  he  died  in  1852,  in  London. 

From  the  age  of  fourteen  Juba  seems  to 
have  danced  for  his  supper;  at  that  time  the 
standard  culinary  recompense  “on  the  house” 
where  he  danced  was  a dish  of  fried  eels  and 
ale,  which  was  scarcely  a balanced  diet.  That 


"Life  in  Philadelphia."  Color-engraving  by  Charles  Hunt.  London,  ca.  1827 


Juba  worked  both  night  and  day,  consistent- 
ly, from  1839  to  1850,  is  record.  Small  won- 
der if  years  of  irregular  food,  irregular  sleep, 
and  regular  strenuous  physical  exertion,  fi- 
nally produced  a breakdown,  which  had 
nothing  at  all  to  do  with  “success  proving 
too  much  for  him.”  His  greatest  white  con- 
temporary— John  Diamond — had  a some- 
what .similar  background,  was  an  acute  dip- 
somaniac and  melancholic,  and  also  died 
prematurely — in  Philadelphia. 

The  influence  of  Master  Juba  and  other 
minstrel  dancers  who  followed  him  to  Eng- 
land was  extensive.  There  was  a curious 
transferance  of  his  characteristics  to  English 
clowns.  The  “Gay  Negro  Boy”  had  made 
his  initial  entree  in  American  circuses,  and 
was  adopted  by  the  British  in  that  same  me- 
dium. The  minstrel  dance  changed  the 
clowns’  entree,  adding  splits,  jumps  and 
cabrioles,  as  well  as  blackface  make-up,  to 
form  a new  type.  Between  1860  and  1865 
this  character  was  taken  over  to  France  by- 
touring  British  circuses,  and  later  became  a 
fixture  in  French  and  Belgian  cirques  et 
carrousels.  The  vogue  for  Lautrec’s  famous 
Negro  clown  Footit  was  part  of  this  trend. 
English  clowns,  such  as  the  Majiltons  and 
Hanlon-Lees,  returned  to  whiteface,  but 
kept  certain  characteristics  of  blackface  per- 
formers— the  manic  gaiety,  he-who-gets- 
slapped  apprehensions,  and  dance-acrobatics 
— evolving  thereby  a slightly  macabre,  al- 
most surrealist  personage. 

The  blackface  clown  persisted  in  Euro- 
pean circuses  and  fairs;  his  grotesque  mask 
emerges  in  the  paintings  of  Ensor,  and  his 
influence  just  touched  a new  generation  of 
painters  and  composers  considerably  before 
1900.  It  supplanted  another  exotic  impetus 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  Orientalism, 
which  had  prevailed  in  such  diverse  works 
as  Moore’s  Lalla  Rookh,  Delacroix’s  Arabs 
and  Whistler’s  Japonoiserie.  Coincident  with 
the  rise  of  western  imperialism  in  Africa 
came  the  influence  of  Afro-American  jazz 
and  Gold  Coast  sculptures.  Orientalisms  of 


the  1900  Paris  Exposition  eventually  ceded 
to  Stravinsky’s  Ragtime  and  Milhaud’s  ex- 
periments with  le  jazz  hot. 

In  America  it  was  Juba’s  influence  pri- 
marily which  kept  the  minstrel  show  dance, 
in  contrast  to  the  body  of  minstrel  show 
music,  in  touch  with  the  integrity  of  Negro 
source  material.  There  was  almost  a “school 
after  Juba.”  Certain  of  these  white  perform- 
ers maintained  his  tradition  with  such  in- 
tegrity, and  were  such  worthy  artists,  that  a 
brief  notice  of  them  is  necessary  to  our  his- 
tory. 

Richard  M.  Carroll  (1831-1899?)  made 
his  first  public  appearance  at  the  age  of 
fifteen  as  “Master  Marks”;  he  was  an  under- 
study to  the  bibulous  John  Diamond.  A con- 
temporary writes: 

“Carroll  took  pattern  to  a great  extent  from 
Juba,  and  after  him,  may  safely  be  said  to  be  one 
of  the  very  first  “all-around”  dancers  this  country 
has  ever  seen.” 

Dave  Reed  (1830-1906)  was  another 
blackface  performer  who  went  directly  to 
the  Negro  for  his  source  material.  He  took 
a fancy  to  a fairly  indifferent  music-hall 
ballad,  Sally,  Come  Up,  which  did  not  go 
too  well.  He  then  decided  to  work  in  some 
additions  which  he  had  learned  from  the 
Negroes  when  he  used  to  dance  on  the  steam- 
boat Banjo  on  the  Mississippi,  a “certain 
comical  and  characteristic  movement  of  the 
hands,  by  placing  his  elbows  near  his  hips 
and  extending  the  rest  of  his  arms  at  right 
angles  to  his  body,  with  the  palms  of  his 
hands  down,”  in  addition  to  some  new  foot- 
work. The  dance  caught  on  like  wildfire. 

The  Herald  correspondent  also  gives  an 
interesting  version  of  the  origin  of  the  fa- 
mous Shoo-Fly  song  and  dance. 

“Shoo-Fly  is  said  to  have  come  originally  from 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  where  the  Negroes  sang 
“Shoo-Fly”  and  ‘Don’t  Bodder  Me”  antiphonally 
while  at  their  work.  A Negro  from  there.  Melon 
Johnson,  took  it  first  to  California  and  taught 
the  song  to  Billy  Birch.  Dick  Carroll  and  others 
also  had  versions  of  it  which  they  performed.” 

The  entire  dance  repertoire  finally  became 
synthesized  in  the  so-called  “essence”  dances. 
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made  famous  by  Billy  Newcomb.  The  music 
for  these  drew  upon  folk  fiddle  tunes,  en- 
hanced by  the  Negro’s  rhythmic  gift  and  de- 
velopment of  the  offbeat  which  is  the  syn- 
copation of  jazz.  Southern  mountain  song.s — 
Cotton  Eyed  Joe,  Cripple  Creek,  Sourwood 
Mountain  (based  on  the  yodel-song),  and 
popular  traditional  jigs  and  hornpipes — 
Turkey  in  the  Straw,  Old  Zip  Coon,  Ark- 
ansas Traveller,  Durang’s  Hornpipe  and 
Fishar’s  Hornpipe,  were  incorporated.  In 
turn  many  square  dances  of  the  South  and 


Southwest  used  or  adapted  minstrel  songs — 
Old  Dan  Tucker,  Buffalo  Girls,  Jim  Along 
Josey  and  Hop  Light  Loo  recur  most  fre- 
quently, and  Botkin  notes  that  the  danse  aux 
chansons  of  American  play-party  games  had 
“songs  often  sung  by  the  non-dancing  part 
of  the  party  to  mark  the  rhythms — much,  it 
might  be  added,  after  the  fashion  of  patting 
out  the  rhythm  in  Negro  dances.”  {American 
Play-Party  Song,  cf.  Hudson). 

Against  this  musical  melange  was  set  min- 
strelsy’s most  famous  dance — Essence  of  Old 
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Virginny — performed  initially  in  the  make- 
up of  a decrepit  and  tatterdemalion  darky, 
but  soon  turned  into  a flashy  young;  dude 
number.  Based  firmly  on  Negro  source  ma- 
terial, this  theatrical  showpiece  was  made 
famous  by  several  excellent  blackface  per- 
formers. W.  W.  Newcomb  is  credited  as  its 
originator;  his  style  was  called  “cjuintessence” 
and  was  done  in  rather  fast  time.  In  contra- 
distinction Dan  Bryant,  its  most  famous  ex- 
ponent, who  made  important  technical  ad- 
vances in  the  development  of  clog  dancing, 
performed  his  famous  Essence  very  slowly. 
George  F.  Moore  originated  the  noiseless, 
soft-shoe  Essence  about  187.5,  and  the  last, 
whirlaway  performance  was  that  of  Eddie 
Girard. 

At  this  point,  after  looking  at  the  black- 
face masks,  it  is  necessary  to  evaluate  the 
Negro  position.  By  the  eighteen-seventies 
there  was  a relentless,  and  impalpable,  pres- 
sure to  stereotype  the  stage  Negro  complete- 
ly. Although  groups  such  as  the  Fisk  Jubilee 
Singers  toured  America  and  Europe  they 
reached  only  a small  minority  of  the  general 
audience.  Increasingly  the  Negro  was  forced 
into  his  caricature.  Lack  of  education  had 


caused  the  Negro  to  retain,  through  word 
of  mouth  retelling,  innumerable  superstitions 
which  had  been  commonplaces  among  the 
white  settlers  in  the  .seventeenth  and  eight- 
eenth centuries,  ergo  superstition  and  fear 
were  “Negro  peculiarities,”  and  an  adjunct 
of  Negro  “make-up”  was  the  “shock”  or 
“fright”  wig,  listed  in  the  old  theatrical 
catalogues,  which  could  be  made  to  rise  and 
stand  on  end.  Ignorance,  vanity  and  child- 
like display  of  emotions  constituted  other 
characteristics  which  writers  of  that  period 
continually  referred  to  as  “peculiar  to  the  Ne- 
gro.” This  last  stricture  is  particularly  inter- 
esting in  view  of  an  analysis  by  Herskovits  (in 
Ereudian  Alechanisms  in  Negro  Psychology) 
of  the  African  “insult”  song  and  dance,  which 
are  used  as  “socially  institutionalized  release.” 
According  to  West  African  ritual  repressing 
emotions  such  as  anger  and  hate  is  consid- 
ered a primary  cause  of  insanity;  hypocrisy 
is  a cause  of  illness,  and  the  person  who 
practices  it  gradually  sickens.  Thus  there 
was  a traditionally  rather  sound  and  healthy 
basis  for  emotional  display,  which  was  cari- 
catured out  of  all  proportion  into  a compo- 
nent of  the  cliche. 

The  Negro  performer  found  that  unless  he 
fitted  himself  into  the  mold  cast  for  him 
as  typical  he  could  get  no  work.  This 
represents  one  facet  of  a vast  attempt  at 
justification  of  the  slave  system  long  pro- 
pounded— the  cliche  that  plantation  life  for 
the  Negro  had  been  a joyous  lark,  that  hap- 
py, lazy  Negroes  spent  their  days  dancing, 
singing,  and  indulging  in  childish  pranks, 
with  occasional  spells  of  cotton-picking,  and 
that  the  Negroes  were  wistfully  lonely  to  be 
back  at  said  plantations,  which  they  w'ere 
convinced  constituted  the  happy  land  of 
Dixie.  A Negro  who  had  left  the  plantation 
or  local  mill  was  selected  as  a butt  of  ridi- 
cule— in  the  character  of  the  “dandy  nig- 
ger”— who  squandered  his  earnings  on  fla.shy 
clothes  and  scorned  his  own  people.  Parti- 
cular emphasis  was  always  placed  on  class 
distinctions  among  the  Negroes  themselves. 


Negro  Minstrel,  ca.  1860-1875 


which  were  the  basis  for  countless  skits  and 
dialogues. 

There  were  songs  such  as  P.  S.  Gilmore’s 
Freedom  on  the  Old  Plantation,  and  pro- 
gram descriptions  such  as  Plantation  Pas- 
times, Plantation  Revels,  and  Plantation 
Frolics,  “to  show  Negro  life  in  the  south 
before  the  war,  introducing  solos,  duets, 
choruses,  moonlight  pastimes,  cottonfield 
frolics,  and  terminating  the  scene  with  the 
exciting  Virginia  Reel”  ...  “a  most  realistic 
sketch.”  (1884).  That  same  year  the  Froh- 
mans,  now  proprietors  of  Callender’s  and 
Haverly’s  companies,  took  a troupe  to  Lon- 
don with  a now  inevitable  Alabama  Pick- 
ininnies  in  Plantation  Pastimes.  A book  of 
words  to  this  company’s  songs  was  published 
in  London  for  their  tour;  it  was  a complete 
recapitulation  of  all  current  minstrel  ditties, 
with  no  glimmer  of  original  material. 

Another  curiosity  was  the  extremely  suc- 
cessful attempt  to  reintroduce  the  Negro  as 
an  exotic,  attempted  about  1883  by  the  Cal- 
lender-Kersands  company.  The  dancers’  drill, 
a nineteenth  century  theatrical  fashion, 
which  had  its  inception  in  classic  ballet,  was 
popularized  in  France,  and  taken  over  by 
England  and  America  for  all  types  of  extra- 
vaganza. There  were  drills  of  Tartars,  Ama- 
zons, Naiads,  Turks,  Brigands,  Airy  Sprites 
and  Skeletons.  The  Zouaves,  with  their  col- 
orful red  and  blue  costumes  and  dark  com- 
plexions, were  a “natural”  for  the  Negro 
dancers. 

One  Sergeant  Simms,  “formerly  an  offi- 
cer in  the  6th  Mass.  Regiment,”  organized 
this  “Grand  Military  Pageant  Presenting  an 
Army  of  Clog  Dancers  in  an  entirely  New 
Kaleidoscope  Phase;  conceived  and  arranged 
by  Wm.  Welch.”  Holcomb,  the  famous  clog 
dancer;  Anderson  and  Kersands,  the  famous 
“Bones”  and  “Tambo”  team;  and  Banks  the 
comedian  are  among  the  top-notch  Negro 
performers  listed  as  The  Dancing  Zouaves. 
The  program  descriptive  outline  offers:  “A. 
Dress  Parade  of  African  Zouaves.  B.  Grand 
Drill.  C.  Lightning  Bayonet  E.xercise.  D. 


Sergt.  Simms  and  Musket.  Clog  Tournament 
terminating  with  the  following  Battlefield 
Pictures:  1.  Awaiting  the  Attack.  2.  Skir- 
mishing. 3.  The  Defence.  4.  The  Rally  by 
Fours.  5.  The  Charge.  6.  The  Dying  Zouave.” 
There  is  no  clue  to  the  music,  but  one  can 
imagine  the  “Military  Potpourri”  which  was 
pieced  together.  Seargeant  Simms  was  still 
prospering  more  than  a decade  later,  for  he 
played  New  York  with  his  “original  novelty 
by  his  twelve  little  Indian  boys  from  the 
Bahamas.  Life  on  the  Tented  Field.”  This 
was  a new  version  of  his  old  Zouave  drill, 
and  the  program  states  that  “this  novelty 
was  especially  engaged  for  the  World’s  Fair, 
and  brought  from  the  Bahamas  in  charge  of 
Sergeant  Simms.”  With  or  without  the  Ser- 
geant, the  Callender  Zouaves  became  an 
cstabli.-hed  feature,  and  similar  drills  were 
incorporated  in  Callender’s  blackface  min- 
strel companies  as  well. 

Occasionally  a Negro  artist  would  even 
gain  some  celebrity  outside  the  minstrel  field. 
Such  a notable  figure  was  Horace  (or  How- 
ard) Weston.  He  was  born  a free  Yankee  Ne- 
gro in  Derby,  Connecticut  in  1825.  His  father 
was  Jube  Weston,  teacher  of  music  and  danc- 
ing. It  would  be  interesting  to  know  more 
of  the  history  of  a Negro  music  and  dancing 
master  in  a small  New  England  community 
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Horace  Weston,  ca.  1855 


such  as  this.  In  18,55,  Horace,  who  continued 
his  father’s  metier  of  mirsic  and  dancing 
teacher,  took  up  the  banjo,  which  had  be- 
come a great  popular  instrument.  His  pro- 
fessional career  was  interrupted  by  service 
in  the  Civil  War.  He  resumed  it  by  appear- 
ing in  blackface  minstrel  companies  and  sub- 
sc(|uently  went  to  England  with  the  Georgia 
Colored  Minstrels  in  1867.  On  his  return  to 
America  he  worked  for  Barnum,  then  played 
at  Baur’s  Saloon,  Robinson’s  Hall,  and  con- 
tinued teaching.  For  three  seasons,  from  1876 
to  1878,  he  played  on  the  showboat  Plymouth 
Rock  for  Jarrett  & Palmer;  late  in  1878  he 
went  to  England  with  their  Uncle  Tom  com- 
pany and  scored  an  enormous  hit.  He  then 
made  what  at  any  time,  by  any  artist,  would 
have  been  considered  an  exceptional  tour — 
Berlin,  Breslau,  Vienna,  Hamburg,  then  a 
tour  of  France,  and  back  to  America  for 
coast  to  coast  appearances.  He  also  toured 
with  the  two  important  Negro  minstrel 
shows,  Haverly’s  and  Callender’s.  His  obit- 
uary in  the  New  York  Clipper  for  June  7, 
1890,  presents  him  as  one  of  the  most 
esteemed  performers  of  his  period. 


Kersands,  Weston,  the  Hunn  brothers,  and 
.some  few  others  were  actually  the  only  Ne- 
groes on  the  stage  who  had  steady  employ- 
ment; even  they  were  more  or  less  compelled 
to  com]dy  with  the  stereotypes.  Their  musical 
repertoire  consisted  increasingly  of  the  sen- 
timental ballad  budget  and  music-hall  jigs 
typical  of  all  minstrel  show's;  the  Negro  ele- 
ment remained  primarily  in  the  rhythmic 
treatment  of  this  material,  the  “intangibles 
of  performance,”  and  a phenomenal  vir- 
tuosity in  “trick”  dances.  William  Allen’s 
Pedestal  Clog  was  danced  on  a surface  fif- 
teen inches  square  and  four  feet  high;  stunt 
dancing  on  a peck  measure  or  a scjuare  of 
glass  one  inch  thick  was  commonplace. 
Generally,  Negro  dancers  and  musicians  had 
a better  chance  for  artistic  integrity  in  the 
music  halls. 

Negro  iconography  is  scant  in  contrast  to 
the  vast  body  of  “blackface”  material.  The 
pictures  have  a vitality  which  inspires  and 
confounds.  Possibly  it  is  because  those  peo- 
ple wlio  achieved  the  professional  stature  to 
warrant  such  records  knew  that  theirs  was 
an  almost  unique  achievement,  a tribute 
grudgingly  accorded  by  that  hostile  world, 
wherein  a Negro  minstrel  company’s  man- 
ager was  described  in  the  publicity  as  “white, 
of  course.”  Italics  mine. 

Even  as  the  Negro  performer  w'as  at  the 
threshold  of  his  first  great  “period”  theatri- 
cally, which  might  be  generally  characterized 
as  the  Williams  & Walker  era,  concerted  ef- 
forts w'ere  made  to  place  every  difficulty 
athwart  his  path.  With  historical  persistence 
anti-minority  action  was  used  as  a mask  for 
unrelated  grievances.  Thus  a clipping  from 
the  Sun,  July  22,  1894,  under  the  title  Some 
Negro  Actors,  offers  the  following  documen- 
tary evidence: 

“At  a rehearsal  during  the  last  week  of  ‘1492’ 
before  it  closed  for  its  summer  vacation,  Herman 
Perlet,  the  musical  director,  threw  down  his  baton 
and  refused  to  direct  the  orchestra  for  a Negro 
boy  whom  Manager  Rice  had  engaged  to  do  a 
dancing  speciality. 

“Mr.  Perlet  did  not  draw  the  color  line  exactly. 
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but  when  the  darkey  walked  down  to  the  foot- 
lights and  said,  ‘Say,  cull,  you’ll  have  to  play  dat 
faster  if  you  wants  dis  coon  to  dance,’  the  indig- 
nity of  ‘being  called  down  by  a nigger’  was  too 
much  for  the  leader’s  pride.  He  left  the  director  s 
chair  and  turned  in  his  notice  to  Mr.  Rice.  The 
manager  tried  to  persuade  him  to  reconsider,  but 
the  leader  was  obdurate  and  insisted  on  his  resig- 
nation being  accepted  at  the  end  of  the  week. 
Rice  himself  got  into  the  leader’s  chair  and  con- 
ducted the  remainder  of  the  rehearsal  after  a 
fashion.  . . . 

“The  action  of  Musical  Director  Perlet  in  re- 
fusing to  direct  for  the  Negro  dancer  cannot  be 
regarded  entirely  as  a case  of  prejudice  on  his 
part,  because  it  has  been  ascertained  that  he  and 
Rice  had  been  at  loggerheads  for  a long  time, 
owing  to  the  fact  Rice  would  never  give  him 
credit  on  the  programme  for  having  written  near- 
ly all  of  the  musical  numbers  for  ‘1492.’  But  in 
objecting  to  the  Negro  dancer  he  showed  that  he 
had  hit  upon  a pretext  that  would  win  him  pop- 
ular approval.  And  it  did  in  the  theatrical  pro- 
fession.” 

It  is  a familiar  jDattern.  The  next  item  too 
has  many  facsimiles. 

“Last  week  a mulatto  man  was  singing  on  a 
roof  garden  in  this  city,  billed  as  ‘Koo-i-baba, 
the  Hindoo  baritone.’  He  did  not  sing  well  from 
a legitimate  vocal  standpoint,  nor  did  he  sing 
badly.  He  would  have  been  regarded  by  an  unpre- 
judiced manager  as  having  a good  chorus  voice. 
Yet  the  manager  of  the  roof  garden  assured  the 
reporter  that  it  would  never  have  done  to  bill 
him  under  the  name  of  Johnson  or  Jackson. 
There  was  such  a prejudice,  he  said,  against 
‘niggers’  that  unless  he  could  be  advertised  as  a 
Hindoo  or  some  other  dusky  foreigner  it  would 
burst  up  his  show.  A notable  faet  was  that  the 
colored  man  was  the  only  person  on  the  pro- 
gramme who  made  any  serious  vocal  efforts. 

“It  was  a rather  sad  commentary  upon  the 
artistic  standard  of  the  roof  garden  entertain- 
ments that  the  only  refined  singing  permitted  was 
that  of  the  Negro,  and  whereas  the  manager  was 
willing  to  employ  his  talents,  he  was  unwilling 
to  give  him  credit  for  being  what  he  really  was — 
an  Afro-American. 

“What  then  can  be  the  fate  of  the  aspiring 
Negro  singer,  reciter,  or  actor  in  the  face  of  such 
prejudice  among  people  who  began  fighting  thirty- 
three  years  ago  to  set  him  free  and  put  him  upon 
an  equality  with  the  whites  of  the  South?  The 
theatrical  manager  can  with  honesty  maintain  an 
indifference  in  regard  to  the  social  status  of  the 
colored  man,  because  all  the  manager  has  to  deal 
with  is  sure-thing  cards,  and  he  knows  from 


Louret  de  Ducale,  Pedestal  Clog  Dancer,  in  "The 
Black  Crook."  Niblo's  Garden,  New  York,  1886 


former  experience  that  the  unadulterated  Negro 
performer  drives  patrons  away  from  his  house. 
He  refuses  him  upon  no  other  grounds.” 

It  is  curious  that  this  last  paragraph  was 
written  just  at  the  point  when  the  public 
was  shortly  to  applaud  all-Negro  shows.  It 
may  be  that  there  was  the  usual  fear  of 
sharing  the  theatrical  circuit  with  additional 
companies,  on  the  part  of  the  white  per- 
formers, and  so  it  was  expedient  to  dispense 
with  minority  competition,  which  was 
unorganized  and  inarticulate,  on  the  ground 
that  the  public  didn’t  want  it  anyway.  Yet 
a certain  public  demand  must  have  prompted 
some  venturesome  manager  to  follow  in  the 
wake  of  Callender  and  Haverly  with  a Negro 
company  recruited  as  follows,  in  a further 
report  by  the  Sun  reporter. 

“That  there  is  no  lack  of  Negro  talent  was  re- 
cently demonstrated  by  a well-known  minstrel 
manager,  who  intendes  this  season  to  take  out  a 
company  composed  of  half  Negro  and  half  white 
minstrels.  He  advertised  in  the  dramatic  weeklies 
for  forty  colored  persons  who  could  either  sing, 
dance,  play  the  banjo  and  bones,  or  tell  a funny 
story.  They  were  to  call  on  Twenty-second  street 
near  Broadway  at  10  A.M. 
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Ken  Mason  wearing  a "fright"  wig.  ca.  1875 


“At  the  hour  named  Twenty-second  street  was 
jammed  with  colored  persons  waiting  to  display 
their  various  talents  to  the  manager.  It  was  esti- 
mated that  at  least  2,000  had  congregated,  for 
many  left  before  the  1,012  first  comers  had  reg- 
istered their  names  and  addresses  with  the  man- 
ager. 

“Several  hotels  and  barber  shops  thought  that 
their  employees  had  all  gone  on  strike  when  they 
rushed  out  at  10  o'clock  to  register  their  names 
and  addresses  with  the  minstrel  manager. 

“But  this  manager  is  shrewd  enough  to  know 
that  he  cannot  get  fifty  white  men  to  work  with 
thirty  colored  men  on  the  stage,  so  he  is  to  have 
practically  two  entirely  separate  shows.  The  first 
show  will  consist  of  the  real  Negroes  in  ‘minstrelsy 
as  it  was,’  and  the  second  show  upon  the  same 
stage  the  same  evening,  will  have  the  burnt-cork 
whites  in  ‘minstrelsy  as  it  is.’  Each  show  will  have 
its  own  stage  manager,  and  every  effort  will  be 
made  to  keep  the  colored  and  white  actors  sepa- 
rate in  hotels  and  travelling,  to  avoid  trouble  that 
has  hitherto  attended  every  attempt  to  work  them 
together. 

“In  the  last  minstrel  troupe  of  real  darkies 


which  went  over  the  country  the  end  men  in- 
sisted on  corking  up  as  black  as  possible  over  their 
naturally  dark  skin,  because,  as  they  said,  the 
public  had  gotten  used  to  seeing  the  Negro  min- 
strel as  he  is  depicted  by  the  whites  and  when 
the  genuine  article  came  along  the  public  was  a 
little  disappointed  to  find  that  he  was  not  so  black 
as  he  was  painted. 

“It  was  for  the  same  reason  that  a similar 
ludicrous  event  happened  at  Saratoga  several 
seasons  ago.  The  guests  of  one  of  the  fashionable 
hotels  had  all  purchased  tickets  one  evening  and 
were  assembled  in  the  large  dining  rooms  awaiting 
with  curiosity  a performance  to  be  given  by  the 
Negro  waiters.  When  the  folding  doors  were 
opened  they  beheld  a semi-circle  of  persons  of  a 
uniform  blackened  visage.  The  Negroes  had  all 
corked  up  in  imitation  of  their  white  imitators.  ’ 

Our  anonymous  reporter,  who  certainly 
had  an  exceptionally  sincere  and  intelligent 
interest  in  the  whole  problem,  went  to  inter- 
view T.  Thomas  Fortune,  Negro  editor  of 
the  Afro-American  organ  New  York  Age, 
who  told  him  hopefully: 

“I  believe  that  within  fifteen  years  the  leading 
comedians,  dancers,  and  musicians  of  the  day  will 
include  many  Afro-Americans.  The  colored  man 
is  a natural  born  humorist,  musician,  and  dancer, 
and  when  the  prejudice  against  him  which  is  now 
moderating  shall  have  been  entirely  or  nearly 
wiped  out,  you  will  find  him  occupying  prominent 
places  upon  the  amusement  stage.  The  pickaninny 
band  in  “Old  Kentucky,”  composed  entirely  of  col- 
ored boys,  made  a hit.  Sam  T.  Jack’s  creoles  have 
raised  the  standard  one  notch  higher  than  the 
minstrel  show.” 

Mr.  Fortune’s  hopes  for  Negro  employ- 
ment within  the  next  number  of  years  were 
to  a certain  degree  fulfilled.  But  the  larger 
issue  of  the  racial  stereotype  was  far  from 
resolved.  Since  the  opportunity  for  literal, 
literary  presentation  was  not  afforded,  nor 
any  representation  of  Negro  humor  save  the 
“unconscious”  humor  of  an  outsider  having 
difficulty  with  an  alien  tongue  (and  how 
many  thousands  of  blackface  dialogue  “ser- 
mons” there  were!),  it  was  only  in  the  field 
of  music  and  dance  that  the  Negro  might 
really  leave  an  impress.  An  interesting  note 
on  the  way  in  which  the  restrictions  of  the 
.stereotype  finally  helped  kill  off  the  minstrel 
show  itself  was  sounded  in  an  interview  by 
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Lew  Dockstader  in  1902,  when  he  told  a 
Sun  reporter  that  the  Negro  had  so  ad- 
vanced that  the  dialects  and  material  lor 
the  old-fashioned  take-off's  were  already 
lacking,  and  so  the  “Negro  character”  was 
being  invalidated,  bringing  to  a close  one 
phase  of  Negro  contribution  to  the  Amer- 
ican stage.  The  cliches  and  stereotypes  per- 
sisted of  course,  to  this  day,  even  among 
Negro  performers.  Yet  during  the  latter  days 
of  the  minstrel  shows  and  the  transition 
period  of  the  nineties,  when  Negro  dance 
and  music  in  the  theatre  seemed  to  be  losing 
their  identity,  the  real  Negro  art  kept  alive 
and  re-entered  through  another  channel — 
the  social  dance — as  well  as  through  a me- 
dium which  we  might  call  a type  of  highly 
specialized  social  entertainment. 

We  have  seen  that  the  Negro  as  enter- 
tainer and  musician  was  long  welcome  in 
saloons  and  dance-halls,  even  when  the  thea- 
tres were  difficult  for  him  to  attain.  This 
was  equally  true  of  bawdy-houses.  And  in 
such  milieus,  where  there  was  no  interest  in 
imposing  extraneous  artistic  standards,  the 
Negro  musician  was  empowered  to  create 
and  perfect  his  own  art.  In  dance-halls  and 
barrooms  of  New  Orleans,  St.  Louis,  Chi- 
cago and  the  Barbary  Coast  small  Negro 
orchestras,  now  with  a full  complement  of 
instruments,  further  developed  that  music 
which  was  to  sweep  the  world.  Syncopated 
off-beats,  which  had  been  known  to  western 
musicians  for  centuries,  became  a particular 
earmark  associated  almost  e.xclusively  with 
Afro-American  music.  The  sense  of  timing 
and  rhythmic  “breaks”  were  equally  a part 
of  the  dance.  A great  exhibition  dance,  the 
cake-walk,  was  also  developed,  with  such 
superb  theatrical  potentialities  that  it  served 
as  a Negro  re-entry  permit  to  the  stage.  In 
the  declining  days  of  minstrelsy  it  was  in- 
corporated in  finale  “walk-arounds,”  an 
authentic  American  note  at  a period  when 
imported  operetta  and  extravaganza  were 
eclipsing  most  of  our  indigenous  theatrical 
forms. 


Although  handled  with  the  bad  taste  of 
a super-colossal  raree-show.  Black  America, 
j)resented  in  1894  by  Buffalo  Bill’s  inque- 
sario,  Nate  Salsbury,  was  a first  effort  to 
make  some  presentation  of  the  Negro  as  a 
person.  Salsbury,  a kindly  man,  who  had  of- 
fered such  exotics  as  Pawnee  Indians  to  the 
public,  felt  warranted  in  presenting  the  Negro 
in  what  Vv'as  considered  his  native  habitat — 
a plantation  village.  Large  acreage,  such  as 
Ambrose  Park  in  Brooklyn  or  the  Huntington 
Avenue  grounds  in  Boston,  were  made  the 
site  of  a “Negro  village,”  in  which  cabins 
and  general  living  quarters  were  set  up,  with 
preacher  and  meeting  house,  mules,  wash- 
tubs  and  hay-wagons  included,  so  that  visi- 
tors might  have  occasion  to  see  “the  uncon- 
scious humor  of  darkies”  (publicity  release). 
Salsbury  had  gathered  a choir  of  five  hun- 
dred untrained  voices,  belonging,  as  a Bos- 
ton newspaper  touchingly  explained  “to 
black  men,  w’omen,  and  children,  who  them- 
selves are  devoid  of  culture.”  According  to 
the  Illustrated  American:  “They  were  re- 
cruited among  the  farm  and  mill  hands  of 
Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Florida,  with  a view 


Courtright  and  Gilbert,  "Big  and  Little."  ca.  1875 


McIntyre  and  Heath,  ca.  1915 


to  securing  perfect  Negro  types,  rather  than 
theatrical  or  musical  talent.  They  arrived  in 
New  York  ten  days  previous  to  the  opening 
of  the  show,  when  a Negro  minstrel  stage 
manager  took  them  in  hand,  and,  building 
upon  a foundation  of  inborn  imitative  apti- 
tude, taught  each  what  he  or  she  was  ex- 
jrected  to  do.” 

The  spectacle  itself  had  a brief  introduc- 
tion of  “African  tribal  episodes  and  war 
dance,”  followed  by  interludes  of  song  and 
dance,  including  a grand  cake-walk  contest. 
In  every  review  it  is  immediately  apparent 
that  no  audience  was  able  to  resist  the  beau- 
ty of  Negro  music.  Again  and  again  there 
is  the  same  amazement  at  the  beauty  and 
technical  ability  of  these  untrained  singers. 
Perhaps  this  admiration  wrested  from  gen- 
eral audiences,  in  contrast  to  the  select  con- 
cert public  of  the  Fisk  Jubilee  Singers,  made 
this  venture  something  of  a triumph  in  spite 
of  all  the  tawdry  antics  which  were  atten- 
dant to  it. 

As  the  survey  of  Negro  minstrelsy  closes 
it  might  be  well  to  recapitulate  the  out- 
standing companies,  which  were  managed 
invariably  by  white  impresarios.  Charles  Cal- 
lender’s troupe,  later  combined  with  Haver- 


ly’s,  was  variously  known  as  Callender’s 
Georgia  Minstrels,  Callender’s  Consolidated 
Coloured  Minstrels,  Callender’s  Consolidated 
Coloured  Spectacular  Minstrels  and  Callen- 
der’s Monster  Minstrel  Festival;  Haverly’s 
Mastodon  Genuine  Coloured  Minstrels, 
Hicks  & Sawyer’s  Consolidated  Coloured 
Minstrels,  Lew  Johnson’s  Georgia  Minstrels, 
the  Great  Nonpareil  Coloured  Troupe, 
Sprague’s  Original  Minstrels,  and  Yarber’s 
Coloured  Minstrels  were  among  the  more 
active  companies.  Billy  Kersands  was  the 
only  Negro  who  at  any  time  seems  to  have 
conducted  an  extensive  tour  with  his  own 
company,  although  usually  he  was  starred 
by  Callender  or  Haverly.  Among  the  notable 
Negro  artists  were  Kersands  and  his  son,  an 
amazing  dancer  billed  as  the  Infant  Ker- 
sands, Billy  Banks,  the  Hunn  Brothers,  the 
Hyers  Sisters,  Joseph  Holcomb,  the  pedestal 
clog  dancer,  Billy  Wilson,  William  Goss, 
and  many  other  fine  performers,  the  fraction 
who  represented  their  people. 

In  1897  a brilliant  period  for  Negro  en- 
tertainment, lasting  something  more  than  a 
brief  decade,  was  inaugurated.  It  produced 
mu.sical  comedies  or  extravaganzas  which 
assembled  the  talents  of  Will  Marion  Cook, 
Ernest  Hogan,  Will  Vedry,  Paul  Laurence 
Dunbar,  Aida  Walker,  Jesse  Shipp,  Bob  Cole 
and  many  others.  Their  bright  particular 
stars  were  the  famous  team  of  Williams  and 
W’alker. 

The  titles  of  many  of  these  .shows — Sene- 
gambian  Carnival,  A Trip  to  Coontown,  The 
So?is  of  Ham,  In  Dahomey,  The  Smart  Set, 
In  Bandana  Land,  Abyssinia,  Shoofly  Regi- 
ment, Rufus  Rastus — have  a close  relation- 
ship to  the  minstrel  show  stereotype,  and 
the  comedians  wore  the  burnt  cork  and 
enormous  painted  mouth  which  were  de 
rigeur  for  Negro  comics.  But  the  music  and 
dances  were  unfettered  by  past  conventions, 
and  the  raw  elements  of  twentieth  century 
popular  music  acquired  a style  which  would 
supersede  the  schottisches,  waltzes  and  cotil- 
lions of  the  nineteenth. 
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The  transition  did  not  come  at  the  turn 
of  the  century,  but  with  the  first  World  War. 
It  was  a Negro  composer,  Ford  Dabney, 
working  with  Vernon  and  Irene  Castle,  who 
set  a general  pattern  both  for  social  dance 
and  theatrical  forms.  In  its  purest  form  hot 
music  is  essentially  for  listening.  The  great 
soloists  of  jazz,  the  improvisations  of  the 
jam  session,  demanded  as  much  concentrated 
attention  as  any  other  piece  of  chamber  mu- 
sic. Dabney,  as  accompanist,  composer  and 
collaborator  with  the  Castles,  was  initiator 
and  popularizer  of  a new  dance  music. 

Ford  Dabney  came  to  New  York  in  1900 
with  James  Reese  Europe,  the  noted  band- 
leader, to  appear  at  the  Ziegfeld  Roof.  From 
1904-1907  he  was  official  pianist  to  the  Pres- 
ident of  Haiti.  He  knew  at  first  hand  the 
unusual  rhythms  of  the  tambours,  and  of 


heel-  beats  against  smooth  earth.  He  listened 
to  and  remembered  African  ceremonial  mel- 
odies, many  of  which  the  Haitians  had  pre- 
served unchanged.  On  his  return  to  New 
York  he  became  one  of  that  talented  group 
of  Negro  musicians  known  as  the  Clef  Club. 
In  1913  he  met  the  Castles  and  worked  with 
them  until  Vernon’s  untimely  death.  He  was 
the  alchemist  who  fused  the  divers  jazz  ele- 
ments into  a popular  style. 

Master  Juba  had  imposed  the  Negro  tra- 
dition on  tap-dancing.  Ford  Dabney,  with 
his  musical  Ra>2g  Tang,  consolidated  Ne- 
gro traditions  theatrically  as  he  had  done 
socially.  Negro  music  and  dance,  which  had 
a virtuosity  supported  by  native  vitality, 
making  them  difficult  to  adapt,  were  finally 
integrated  in  the  complete  panorama  of 
American  music  and  dance. 


"Home-Town  Jazz  Band."  ca.  1910 


AS  ARRANGId  THEM  AT  ALL  TREIR 


